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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE CHARLOTTE MEETING 

The forty-eighth annual meeting of the North Carolina Education 
Association which was held in Charlotte, March 17, 18, and 19, was 
by all odds the best meeting the association has held in recent years— 
if, indeed, it ever held a more successful one. The convention had 
for its theme: “Actual and Potential Dividends of Public Educa- 
tion.” There was an array of able speakers; the committee reports 
were of more than passing interest and significance; there was a 
seriousness of purpose that was pervasive and a spirit of good humor 


that was contagious. The weather for the most part was ideal, the 
accommodations were ample, and the people of Charlotte demon- 
strated both their deep interest in the cause of education and their 
traditional hospitality to the strangers within their gates. The at- 
tendance was the largest in recent years. Congratulations to the 
Queen City and to the officials of the North Carolina Education 
Association. 





ECHOES FROM THE CHARLOTTE MEETING 


There were many excellent statements made at the Charlotte 
meeting concerning the actual and potential dividends of public ed- 
ucation. We are passing on to our readers a few excerpts taken at 
random from some of the addresses—excerpts containing thoughts 
which need to find permanent lodgment in the heart and the con- 
science of North Carolina and her leaders of public thought. 

Dr. Frank Porter Graham, President of the University of North 
Carolina: “While we balance our budgets against financial deficits, 
let’s not unbalance the opportunities of the children of the state. * * * 
While we talk of not defaulting to New York bankers, let’s be sure 
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not to default to the children of the state. Let’s have no social and 
human deficits. * * * It is a wise people who build a democracy in 
which the training and opportunities of youth are not allowed to go 
up and down with the stock market but are kept equal, high, and as 
constant as the life stream of the people. * * * We must pay in time 
dollar for dollar, and interest too. To tear down is a wasteful way 
to pay up. The schools and the colleges are the chief resources with 
which in the long run the public debt will be paid. Let us pay off 
the long-running debt by the long-run building up of the latent capac- 
ities and creative power of the people.” 

Dr. A. T. Allen, State Superintendent of Public Instruction: “lf 
aspirations, hopes, and determinations still have a place in the hearts 
of the people, we need not fear. * * * The public school system, while 
not free from many serious dangers, is established on a firmer basis 
than ever before. * * * Under the old system, the school was as strong 
as the county, but now it is as strong as the state itself.” 

The Charlotte (N. C.) News—(An Editorial Article): “The 
school teachers are our builders of civilization in all its outward 
modes and secular moulds. * * * More than that, the school teachers 
are dealing every day with those qualities of life and with those val- 
ues of society that are as imperishable as the texture of the stars. 
* * * They are not only wealth builders: They are commonwealth 
builders. They have to do with far more vital factors of human 
existence than the secularities. They deal with the essences of per- 
sonal character, the values of which defy the mutations of time and 
laugh in the face of falling stocks and breaking banks and shrinking 
fortunes. * * * Here are elements laid into the hands of the school 
teachers that relate themselves to permanency in society, not only to 
the physical factors of civilization, but to the soul qualities of the 
race, and we never reach the top of appreciation of the high place 
and deeper meaning of the profession of school teaching until we 
think straightly on this point.” 

Dr. John H. Cook, retiring President of the North Carolina Ed- 
ucation Association: “The crime bill of America is about $10,000,- 
000,000 annually, while not more than $2,000,000,000 is spent for 


education. * * * The teachers are rebuilding the walls of North Car- 


olina to keep out future ravages of poverty, illiteracy, bolshevism, 


and crime.” 

Mr. R.H. Latham, Superintendent of the Winston-Salem Schools, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Constitutional Amendments: 
“The biggest man to work with the biggest men the state can com- 
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mand for the board of education should be our aim. The education 
of the children of the state is the biggest job in the state. The men 
who are elected for other duties do not have the time to give to this 
important job. A governor or a state auditor, however efficient in 
their respective jobs, do not have time to give to the educational prob- 
lems of the state that of necessity the state board of education must 
consider.” 

Mr. E. J, Coltrane, Superintendent of the Salisbury Schools, and 
Chawman of the Committee on Public Relations: “There should be 
no further cut in salaries, and in order to retain in the profession the 
kind of teachers the childhood of North Carolina deserves, and at- 
tract to it young people of talent, ability, and personality, salaries 
should be restored at the earliest possible time, thereby insuring 
against the complete deterioration of a profession it has cost the state 
a quarter of a century to train.” 

Mr. Santford Martin, Editor of the Winston-Salem Journal: 
“Every time I see one of those modern, attractive, and commodious 
school buildings, as I travel over North Carolina, I say to myself: 
‘Thank God, Wall Street did not get that.’ ” 





DR. COOK 


During the year he has served as president of the North Carolina 
Education Association, Dr. John H. Cook, of the North Carolina 
College for Women, has rendered valiant service in the course of 
public education. He has presented the educational issues with 
marked ability and courage, and the people of the state have heard 
him. He has fought a good fight, and he has kept the faith. The 
annual meeting for which he was responsible and over which he pre- 
sided at Charlotte will long be remembered as a notable one. 





PRESIDENT CLYDE A. ERWIN 
In promoting Clyde A. Erwin, superintendent of the Rutherford 
County schools, to the presidency of the North Carolina Education 
Association, the association has thus recognized a young man of 
sterling character, superior ability, and high professional ideals. 
President Erwin will have the united support of the association, and 


he will prove before the year passes that he is in every way worthy 


of the honor that has been bestowed upon him. 
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SEEKING NEW FREEDOM 

The students of Lenoir Rhyne College, a Lutheran institution lo- 
cated at Hickory, N. C., are petitioning the board of trustees, accord- 
ing to newspaper reports, for the privilege of dancing and playing 
cards. There is an element of pathos in the students’ appeal for less 
rigid regulations governing their social lives. The petition declares 
that “Under present conditions it is almost impossible to plan any 
kind of parties or social activities which the students will attend and 
enjoy. We have passed the stage where the parlor games alone will 
satisfy our desires for recreation.” We have no desire to get into a 
controversy, if such it be, that is none of our affair; nor does it be- 
hoove us to tell the board of trustees what action they should take 
on such a petition. We trust we are not violating the proprieties 
when we express the hope that the students of Lenoir Rhyne will 
soon enjoy the new freedom they are seeking. 





JOURNALISTIC GENEROSITY 

Two North Carolina journalists have been very generous since the 
annual meeting of the North Carolina Education Association in the 
amount of space they have devoted to the resolutions adopted at 
Charlotte. All of which is proper enough. And these same two 
gentlemen have been even more generous in the amount of space they 
have devoted to their interpretation of the poltiical significance of the 
resolutions with here and there a thrust at the stupidity of the asso- 
ciation in adopting such resolutions. All of which is quite beside the 
mark, 

The North Carolina Education Association was not playing pol- 
itics. Nor was it hostile to Dr. A. T. Allen, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. It would have given Dr. Allen an overwhelming 
vote of confidence and pledged him its loyal support, had it been nec- 
essary. Its action was not in the interest of nor in opposition to any 
candidate in the gubernatorial race. The association was neither 
promoting nor opposing the cause of any candidate. It was concerned 
with more serious business. If any candidacies were helped or hurt, 
the result was incidental and not intentional. There is no denying 


the fact that among the delegates there were supporters of each of 
the three gubernatorial candidates. It is also true that there were 
delegates there who are opposed to all the democratic candidates on 
partisan grounds. But the vote was not on a political basis at all, 
and it can not be so interpreted. It may not be amiss to add that the 
association merely reaffirmed the position it took in 1931 regarding 
the appointment of the state board of education. 
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GENERAL VERSUS SPECIALIZED 
EDUCATION 


C. O. ARNDT 
Morrisville Community High School, Morrisville, Illinois 


HAT WOULD be the status of mankind, if without previous 
) y warning the entire adult population of the world would today 
be removed from the earth? The children and infants of the earth 
would find themselves in the midst of countless externalizations of 
mankind’s progress in his struggle with nature, such as libraries, 
manufacturing plants, motor cars, aeroplanes. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that despite these tools of progress, civilization would neverthe- 
less have to revert to a stage quite primitive. Mankind’s progress 
would not only have been halted, it would find itself im statu quo 
ante. The reason for this sudden setback would be the loss of the 
key, the loss of the sole agency of human progress, education. 

The world does not stand in imminent danger of losing its entire 
adult populations ; however, man’s innate craving for progress renders 
him ever more zealous to maximally utilize the agencies for progress 
which past civilizations have handed down to him as a lever for fur- 
ther achievement. In the following we shall briefly consider the two 
types which are today receiving prime consideration from our educa- 
tional systems : 


1. General Education, 
and 
2. Specialized Education. 


General Education: Under this caption we shall consider educa- 
tion of the type that is general in its effect, of the type that develops 
certain capacities of the mind, such as memory or observation or 
taste. In short, we have reference to such education as makes for 
the development of culture and the appreciation of the better things 
in life. What consideration is this type of education receiving in our 
day ? 

The era of stark industrialism in which we are living is with 
marked rapidity coloring every phase of American life. With in- 
creasing emphasis we are demanding cash returns for each activity 
in which we engage. Our high schools, colleges, and universities 
are steadily incorporating new curricula into their study programs, 
so that in the modern American university of today one is able to 


study everything from the “four learned professions” down to the 
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art of salesmanship. Endowments from prosperous alumni for their 
Alma Mater are flowing into the coffers not of the departments that 
teach mental discipline and general culture, but those which prepare 
for money making occupations. It seems that at the summit of mate- 
rial prosperity nations as well as individuals grow neglectful of that 
which makes for culture and refinement. 

How do European countries react to the commercial tide of our 
age? They certainly have not neglected the vocations. Engineering 
schools, fine art academies, musical institutes, to say nothing of agri- 
cultural, commercial and industrial teaching, carry on to their highest 
possibilities but entirely without any connection with the universities. 

Despite considerations such as those advanced above, however, 
the American university stands as it is, and it is but advised that we 
adapt ourselves to it. If we believe in general culture, and in the 
fostering of the standard of taste, we will make it a conditio sine qua 
non of graduation for even the salesman that he be exposed to certain 
non-salable curricula. The preservation of the college in its in- 
tegrity, its protection against further encroachments of its proper 
domain is one of the fundamental problems in current educational 
polity. 

Specialized Education: By this type of education is meant all 
learning which is designed to develop a definite, tangible ability. Jus- 
tification for the teaching of a subject is deemed contingent upon its 
transfer value to the field of the student’s specialization. How very 
characteristic of our material, industrial age is this viewpoint! And 
yet, as intimated above, we must in the America of today make educa- 
tional provision for the young man who contemplates either a busi- 
ness or an industrial career. Indeed, specialized education should be 
offered to all such young men and women as have determined to enter 
a definite field of activity. 


Since specialized education is as yet in the stage of infancy and 


many “specialized” electives that are being suggested are as yet poorly 
organized both as to content and as to form, it is advised that we 
proceed slowly in incorporating them into the school curriculum. 
Rather than flood our curriculum with new electives which have as 
yet to prove their subject and educational value, let us rather offer 
such courses as have stood the test of time, and for the teaching of 
which veteran instructors are more readily secured.!. In no case, 
however, should we permit students to graduate from our school sys- 


tems in total ignorance of those studies on which our civilization rests. 


1 Starch, Daniel, Educational Psychology New York, The Macmillan Co., 1926, p. 255. 
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HOW TO LISTEN-IN TO RADIO IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


WituiAM C. Bactey, Jr. 
Research Specialist, American School of the Air 
HE VARYING results obtained in different classrooms using 
g ye same educational radio broadcast is a strong indication of 
the fact that the measure of success attending the use of radio for 
instructional purposes depends first and last on the conditions obtain- 
ing in the schoolroom. 

Radio programs prepared especially for use in the classroom are 
by no means new, as time is measured in the radio world. The Amer- 
ican School of the Air broadcasts presented by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System have been available for almost three years. During 
this time they have been steadily improved until now it can hardly 
be said that they are at the strictly experimental stage. It seems fair 
to state that the broadcasters have done their share in putting within 
reach of all, material, which, due to its method of presentation, its 
subject matter and general character, is of distinct educational value. 
It remains for those who are in the educational field to determine the 
future course of this medium of instruction. 

The organization of the production end of educational radio pro- 
grams presents many difficulties such as the choice of an advisory 
faculty, the selection of subjects, the type of programs to use, the 
choice of writers to prepare the material and the appointment of suit- 


able directors. However, this is an easy matter when compared with 
the organization of the receiving end. This phase presents the great- 
est problems and many which neither the broadcasters nor any other 


more or less central agency has the power to settle. It remains the 
responsibility of the listener or the supervisor in charge of the listen- 
ing unit to choose what will be heard, and decide what use will be 
made of the material obtained. 

As an aid to those who listen-in in the classroom, the following 
suggestions, gleaned from the experience of many teachers who use 
the radio may prove helpful. 

The first consideration of those who plan to make use of the radio 
in the school should be the size and acoustics of' the room in which 
the reception is to take place. The regular classroom is by far the 
best and the listening group should not exceed the size of the average 
class. Use of the auditorium has generally been found much less 
satisfactory than the smaller room. 
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The loud speaker should have volume sufficient to carry the sound 
clearly and without distortion to all parts of the room. The pupils 
should be comfortably seated and a teacher should be in charge. Great 
care should be taken in tuning in and if necessary adjustment made 
during the course of the program should any blurring of the sound 
become noticeable. 

Before listening to a broadcast, the pupils should be acquainted 
with its subject and preparation similar to that of an ordinary recita- 
tion should be undertaken. Such preparation necessitates a certain 
amount of advance information regarding the broadcast. An ex- 
ample of the manner in which this information may be obtained is 
found in the “Teachers Manual and Classroom Guide” published by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System for use with the American School 
of the Air programs. This is sent free of charge to any teacher who 
requests it and in it is found a complete list of all the programs for 
the year with a detailed description of each one which includes a 
bibliography and visual aid suggestions. 

The pupils should be directed to follow the instructions of the 
announcer without hesitation. Suitable diagrams, notes and pictures 
should be placed on the blackboard by the teacher. 

Only those pupils of the grade or age for which the broadcast has 
been prepared should be present. Teachers who have attempted to 
have the entire school listen to a broadcast intended for specific age 
groups have invariably been disappointed with the results. 

During the broadcast, there should be no distracting noises. The 
pupils should be provided with visual aids such as notebooks, maps 
and the like, depending on the type of program, and the teacher should 
write on the blackboard any difficult names or words. 

Three music books which constitute valuable aids for use in con- 
nection with the American School of the Air music appreciation 
courses have been published. The first of these books, called “My 
Radio Picture Book,” is for use in the primary grades. It is made 
up of large loose pages and contains pictures of various musical in- 
struments, drawings which are to be colored with crayon by the 
pupils and reading matter describing each broadcast. The second 
book, called “Radio Journeys to Music Land,” is for use in the inter- 
mediate grades. It includes music, pictures and descriptive material 
about folk games, Indian legends, the “Nutcracker Suite,” Mozart’s 
childhood, the instruments of the orchestra, and other subjects suited 
to the ages of the children of these grades. The third book, known 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Commercial Education Column 


Conducted by WiLL1e Rusy BLACKBURN 








HE FEDERAL Board for Vocational Education made special 
Mh lpreardebiceton re in its annual report released December 30, 
1931, relative to the better adjustment of any form of business train- 
ing offered rural secondary students. The report pointed out that 
“The commercial subjects taught in rural high schools should be 
those best adapted to the experiences and economic needs of farm 
youth. The youths on farms should study those commercial sub- 
jects which will be of the greatest value to them either in managing 
farms, homes, or country stores, or as employees in offices and stores. 
. .. The bookkeeping taught should be farm bookkeeping. The stu- 
dents should also be given farm arithmetic, commercial geography, 
geography of agricultural products, commercial law, and civil law for 
the farm business manager.” 

The report further shows that “The enrollment in commercial 
subjects is increasing with extremely great rapidity.” This fact only 
adds to the existing indictment against North Carolina for its failure 
to provide commercial teacher training work in one of its collegiate 
institutions to meet the commercial teaching employment demands in 
our rural and city high schools. 

The question most potent at this time is: How long will North 
Carolina defer making provision for collegiate training for its com- 
mercial teachers ?>—W. R. B. 


SPECIAL NoTICE TO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


"Tue campaicNn being waged by the Department of Business of the 


National Education Association for increased membership is making 
very satisfactory progress in many of the different states as shown 
by the report of the secretary. The number of business teachers 
from North Carolina who have joined the Department of Business 
is very small in comparison with the number joining from many of 
the other states. 

If the teachers of business in every state will support the Depart- 
ment of Business and make possible a strong centralized association, 
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the leaders in the field of business education believe that much may 
be accomplished in behalf of business education. 

North Carolina Teachers are urged to read the editorial by Dr. 
Paul Lomax and the article by President Bullock in the February 
issue of the Journal of Business Education, 

If you have not already joined the Department of Business, North 
Carolina representatives on the membership committee urge that you 
do so by mailing your membership fee of $1.00 to Foster W. Loso, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, New 


Jersey.—W. R. B. 


SOCIALIZATION OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 


EtHet M. SoLtoway 
Supervisor, Commercial Department, Durham High School, 


Durham, North Carolina 
"Te comMerctaL department has a two-fold field of training, tech- 
nical and social. That the technical training should be thorough and 
comprehensive is without question. But business is the most social 
of all occupations so commercial teachers must not overlook the fact 
that business demands social training, which in its bigger and broader 
field, must include development of personality and character building. 

Business success is won by men and women who know how to deal 
with people. Therefore it is most necessary for our teachers of com- 
mercial subjects to recognize these facts by providing the necessary 
opportunity for every boy or girl who anticipates a career in the 
business world to gain knowledge of dealing with people by actual 
practice. 

The opportunity closest at hand and always available is social- 
ization of class instruction. Each class should have class officers who 
look after class enrollment and act as host to visitors in teacher’s 
absence. Members of class should be called upon to take charge of 
class at any time. Such a socialization program will spur students to 
greater attainment in knowledge of subject matter and develop self 
confidence in presenting a subject to a group. Extra curricular activ- 
ities under the head of Club Work offer a wide field of choice and 
can be adapted to the needs of school and community as well as 
development of individual pupils. 

If Commercial Club Work is directed to improvement or beau- 
tification of the school, much wholesome school spirit as well as mate- 
rial gain may result. While the commercial club can accomplish 
much by working ds a single merit, greater success can be secured 
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by working with other organizations. There should be no segrega- 
tion of commercial students. Commercial students should enter in 
competition with other groups for by so doing, they have a better 
understanding of competition in the business world. 

Contacts with business may be made by arranging with business 
men to call upon the high school for needed help. Students should 
be given school credit for the day’s work in business. This ruling 
often aids a student who is working part time to pay his way through 
school while getting his technical training. 

Graduates from commercial departments that have well organized 
socialization programs are able to cope with conditions found in 
business. 

The following skeleton outline may form basis for a year’s work. 


1. Class work. 

2. Club work. 

3. School paper and annual. 

4. Contacts in business world by way of conferences and 
practical work. 

5. Vocational Guidance. 


“TEACHERS BY THE GRACE OF Gop” 


Criype INsLEy BLANCHARD 
Director of Research, The Gregg Publishing Company 
LT uere is a type of teacher too commonly found in the commercial 
department whose teaching philosophy is expressed in the following 
sentence : 


“Don’t do as I do; do as I tell you.” 


Sir John Adams labels this type of teacher, “A Teacher by the 
Grace of God—he should have after his name the letters, T. G. G., 
just as we designate a certain type of business man as a T. B. M.— 
‘A Tired Business Man’.” 

A long step forward toward the modernization of commercial 
teaching methods will be taken when the teacher can do a little better 
than his student the thing he asks his student to do. The shorthand 
teacher who has set a graduation standard of 100 words a minute 
in shorthand and who cannot write 60 words a minute before his stu- 
dents on the blackboard should go into seclusion at a certain hour 
every day until he has obtained the necessary skill and self-confi- 
dence to demonstrate to his class that he, himself, has met the stand- 
ard to which he holds his students. 
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There is a type of shorthand teacher who has learned the short- 
hand principles—is, in fact, letter perfect on all the rules. He can 
read the shorthand plates in Speed Studies and The Gregg Writer 
with ease. Yet he cannot write shorthand fluently because he did not 
study shorthand with this objective in mind. He studied shorthand 
only to teach it—not to write it. He prepared himself to teach an 
art, a skill subject, as he would prepare himself to teach English, 
History, or Economics. He had mastery of content uppermost in 
his mind and overlooked the fact that the shorthand student must be- 
trained not only to master the content but to do something with this 
knowledge, that is, to combine it with the skill of his hand so that he 
may put down on paper accurate shorthand outlines for spoken words 
at the speed at which they are spoken. 

This type of teacher is trained to teach knowledge, but he neg- 
lected to train himself to teach the application of the knowledge. To 
this neglect to train himself to be a shorthand artist, a skilled writer, 
may be traced many of his difficulties in teaching advanced shorthand. 

A prerequisite, therefore, of the success of any shorthand-teach- 
ing plan should be an ability on the part of the teacher to take dicta- 
tion at 120 words a minute with ease and evident mastery—and, 
need I add, to read it back without hesitation. Those of you who do 
not possess this skill, but who are thoroughly grounded in the prin- 
ciples of shorthand, will be amazed at the ease with which you can 
attain the speed of 120 words a minute. 

Nearly every educated person can write longhand at 20 words a 
minute without much effort. A short test will convince you that you 
can write at this speed and probably faster without any special 
“speed practice.” 

If you can write longhand at 20 words a minute, your hand al- 
ready has sufficient skill to enable you to write shorthand at 120 
words a minute. 

Let your skillful hand transform your knowledge of shorthand 
into a helpful pedagogic aid to the teaching of shorthand. 
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The History Column 


Conducted by A. K. Kinc ; 
ee a ™ 


WASHINGTON MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SociAL STUDIES 


. ix MEETING of the National Council for the Social Studies 


in Washington February 20 seemed to stress the idea of 








progressing to a more fundamental emphasis on thoroughness in the 
work of both teachers and pupils. Nothing on the program even 
approached a defense of the so-called soft pedagogy which has been 
in vogue with history teachers for the past few years. Perhaps this 
is one of the tangible results of the depression. p 

Mr. W. G. Kimmel presented a very interesting paper on “Cur- 
rent Courses of Study—Proposals and Realities.” He had examined 
representative courses of study from city systems throughout the 
United States and had visited many of these to view the courses in 
action. It was interesting to notice that most of these courses started 


off with an exhaustive list of high sounding objectives which were 
promptly violated or forgotten in the organization and teaching of the 
materials. It made one who had participated in committee meetings 
and spent long hours formulating objectives which were to govern 
all history teaching wonder at the wide gap between theory and prac- 
tice after all. 


Professor Edgar Dawson discussing “What does Political Sci- 
ence Have to Offer the Secondary Schools” arrived at the conclusion 
that it should assist in breaking the power of the political boss by 
educating the people to accept changes in our system of government. 
Under the American system of checks and balances, which makes 
possible this evil, it is difficult to keep our government responsive to 
the will of the people and is easy for bosses to manipulate elected 
officials from behind the scene. He compared the cabinet system with 
our own slow moving Congress and pointed out the efficiency with 
which the former operated together with the notable absence of 
bosses in those countries having this form. In a lively discussion 
which followed several teachers voiced a distrust for democracy 
that would have pleased any Federalist. It is the opinion of this 
column that the proposed 20th amendment to the Constitution to 
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abolish the “lame duck” session of Congress will go far toward mak- 
ing the legislative branch of our government more amenable to pub- 
lic opinion. . 

One session of the meeting was devoted to a discussion of the 
forthcoming Second Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. The theme of this volume is “Classroom and Administra- 
tive Problems in the Teaching of the Social Studies.” It is one of 
the most useful collections of information on the teaching of the social 
studies available. The progressive teacher in this field will want to 
add it to her library as soon as possible. It can be secured from the 
McKinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia, for $2.00. 


CHARLOTTE MEETING OF THE NorTH CAROLINA 
CoUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Tue social studies teachers who attended the Charlotte meeting 
heard an excellent plea from Professor R: H. Shryock of Duke Uni- 
versity for,the development of critical mindedness through the teach- 
ing of history. Mr. Quinton Holton of Durham High School pre- 
sented a classroom grade-record plan based on “pop quizzes” which 
he has been using for motivation over the past twelve years. One 
part of this plan contemplates passing the student seated immedi- 
ately ahead in case his grade is exceeded by his classmate seated be- 
hind him, thus utilizing the spirit of rivalry. To those teachers who 
believe in interest as the more desirable form of motivation this plan 
may not appeal. However, Mr. Holton presented some strong ev- 
idence that it had been successful under his direction. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Holton was elected to succeed 
Professor Shryock as president of the council for the year 1932-33. 


A PLAN FoR TEACHING THE NEw SoutTuH 


Few people really understand and appreciate the tremendous changes 
which the South has experienced since the Civil War. From a con- 


dition of political bitterness, social chaos, and economic prostration 
immediately following the war she has gradually flowed back into 
the current of national life. This marvelous recuperative power has 
few counterparts in history, yet even today we carry the scars of 
civil war and political reconstruction. Further progress toward build- 
ing a finer civilization in this region must rest on a frank understand- 
ing of the problems of the New South in their historical perspective. 
To accomplish this on an intellectual basis free from emotions and 
prejudice taxes to the limit the critical capacity and open-mindedness 
of both teachers and pupils. 
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Most of the texts in American history on the state adopted list 
in North Carolina contain a chapter on the New South, but these ac- 
counts are sketchy generalizations. Interest in this topic among pupils 
is intrinsic, thus eliminating the problem of motivation. The real 
problem lies in the selection and organization of materials. As far 
as possible North Carolina should be used by teachers of this state to 
illustrate the evolution and problems of the New South. The fol- 
lowing skeleton outline has proved for the writer a successful organ- 
ization around which to build some of the most interesting class 
discussions he has ever directed. 


THE NEw SoutH 
. Political Reconstruction 

Purpose: To provide a background for understanding political 
alignments in the South today—especially the term “solid 
South.” 

1. The presidential plan of reconstruction 

2. The congressional plan of reconstruction 

3. The carpetbag rule and readmission to the union 


4. The return of white supremacy 


Social Reconstruction 
Purpose : To provide a background for understanding the race 
problem in the south. 
1. Disorganization of Southern society in 1865 
2. Position of the negro after the war 
a. Struggle for equal civil and social rights 
3. The negro problem since 1865 
a. Industrial and social progress of negroes 
b. Education for negroes 
c. Progress in the solution of the problem. 
>. Economic Reconstruction 
Purpose: To show both the strength and weaknesses in 
new economic system in the South. 
Economic prostration of the South in 1865 
Breaking up of the plantation system 
Southern agriculture 
a. The problem of farm tenancy 
b. The one crop system 
c. Diversified farming 
The Industrial Revolution in the South 
a. The natural resources—)asis of wealth 


b. Rise of manufacturing 
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Material on the first topic is easy to find in any volume on Amer- 


ican history covering this period. Two recent books of great value 


are Winston, R. W., Andrew Johnson Plebcian and Patriot, and Bow- 
ers, Claude G., The Tragic Era. To avoid developing prejudices 
these books must be handled skillfully by the teacher. Another book, 
Herbert, H. A., Why the Solid South, is also especially useful for 
this topic. For the second topic Baker, R. S., Following the Color 
Line, Page, T. N., The Negro, the Southerner’s Problem, and Wash- 
ington, B. T., The Negro Problem and Up From Slavery are excel- 
lent. The last book mentioned is one of the most frequently read books 
by American history pupils where it is available. On the third topic 
teachers in North Carolina will find Hobbs, S. H., North Carolina 
Economic and Social a mine of information. A brilliant work, Mims, 
Edwin, The Advancing South, should be familiar to every teacher of 
the social studies in this region. 

The above organization is not intended to be all-inclusive, but 
merely attempts to focus the attention of pupils on some of the im- 
portant aspects of the New South. Certainly if they are led to com- 
pare 1865 with 1932 they should be inspired with an optimistic vision 
for the future and a desire to press forward to the solution of the 
perplexing problems that still handicap the states which went out in - 


’6l. 


HOW TO LISTEN-IN TO RADIO IN THE CLASSROOM 
(Continued from page 154) 


as “Folk and Art Music of the World” is for use in the upper grades 
and high schools. This contains pictures of composers, musical 
manuscripts, important events and scenes, as well as folk and national 
songs to be sung by listeners during the course of the program. 

After the broadcast, there should be a complete review and indi- 
viduals or groups should be encouraged to work out special projects 
which the broadcast may suggest. 

If this general procedure is followed with modifications and addi- 
tions which the individual teacher may see fit to make out of respect 
to local conditions, the value of the broadcast will be greatly in- 
creased. 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor Gwynn 








THe ANNUAL Marcu MEETING 


ARCH usually brings with it two annual meetings of interest 
M and importance to classical people. The gathering of the 
state Latin teachers’ association took place in Charlotte on March 18, 
in conjunction with the meetings of the North Carolina Education 
Association, of which it is a unit. The main feature of the program 
this year was the address of Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin, of New York 
University, on “Latin in Retrospect and Prospect.” A brief report 
was made upon the progress of a state committee on the revision of 
the state Latin course of study for high schools. It is hoped that this 
revision will be tentatively completed by June. A luncheon was given 
in honor of Dr. Magoffin on Friday, March 18, before the afternoon 
meeting. The May issue will carry in this column the list of new 
state officers for 1932-’33. 

The other important classical assemblage was the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South at the University of Cincinnati on March 24-26. A full and 


varied program was presented to a representative gathering from the 


thirty states and one province of Canada comprising the membership. 
An interesting feature was the fact that of the twenty-nine papers 
scheduled, nine were devoted entirely to the field of secondary Latin. 
Prof. H. M. Poteat, of Wake Forest College, was first vice-president 
of the association for 1931-’32, and Dr. G. A. Harrer, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, is a member of the executive committee. 


SHOWERMAN’s New Book 


A cursory examination of the educational edition of Grant Shower- 
man’s “Rome and the Romans”’ leads this column to recommend this 
recent book to secondary Latin teachers as an excellent companion 
volume to Davis’ “Day in Old Rome” and Johnston’s “Private Life 
of the Romans.” It is published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York (1931). $2.40. In this connection it should be noted that Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, now have in the press a revised 
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edition of the late H. W. Johnston’s “Private Life of the Romans.” 
The price will be $2.24. 


ANOTHER NEw MAGAZINE 


““GaeEcE AND ROME” is the title of a new illustrated magazine pub- 
lished three times a year by the Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. The editors are Rev. C. J. Ellingham and A. G. 
Russell. It should be of interest and help to those teaching Latin 
and Greek. It is reported to be beautifully illustrated. The sub- 
scription price is $2.00 per year. 


Notes 


T ne bronze Vergilian medal, designed for the Bimillennium Ver- 
gilianum, is still available to teachers and students. This announce- 
ment is made by the American Classical League, from whom they may 
be obtained. The price is $2.00 each, postpaid, or $1.60 each in lots 
of ten or more. 


Latin teachers will probably like to examine a very interesting 
set of figures in the January issue of Latin Notes. On page five is 
set forth a comparison of foreign language enrollment in 1921-’31 in 
the high schools of New York City. Latin has lost; in 1921 23.8% 
of the foreign language enrollment was in Latin, in 1931, 17.4%. 


Te fourteenth annual meeting of the American Classical League 
will be held at Atlantic City on Monday, June 7, 1932. The Hotel 
Dennis has been selected as headquarters. The meeting will be held 


at the same time as the summer gatherings of the N. E. A. 


RECENT CLASSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Elementary Latin Grammar. By J. H. Allen. Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don. 1931. 3s. 

Latin Calendar, 1932. St. Albans Press, Washington. Address Stephen Hurl- 
but, Mount St. Alban. 

First Latin Book (New Series). By Celia Ford. Henry Holt and Company. 
New York. 1931. A revised edition of her first year text. 

Memoranda Latina, Word List, Syntax, Idioms, and Phrases. By M. Kean. 
Blackie and Son, Glasgow. 1931. Is. 

Foundations for Latin Prose Composition. By L. W. P. Lewis and E. H. God- 
dard. William Heinemann, London. 1931. 3s. 

Idioms in Caesar and Cicero. By Harry E. Wedeck. Service Bureau for Clas- 
sical Teachers, New York University, New York. $.30. 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 





mil 
Tue DiscipLINARY OBJECTIVE IN MATHEMATICS TEACHING; SOME 
SUGGESTIONS ON How To Attain IT 


HE NATIONAL Committee on Mathematics requirements in 
‘i report on The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education divided the objectives of mathematics teaching into three 
subheads. These are, Practical Aims, Disciplinary Aims, and Cul- 
tural Aims. The exalted place of this report has been indicated by 
some one who called it the mathematics teacher’s Bible. It should be 
safe to assume therefore that every teacher of mathematics is familiar 
with this report and with these three aims and the significance of each. 
However perhaps it will be well to set forth, as clearly as may be, the 
disciplinary aim since it is the one which is here to claim attention. 

The first paragraph of a section of the Committee’s Report entitled 
“Disciplinary Aims” is here quoted in order to bring out clearly what 
the committee means by disciplinary aims. It is as follows: 


We would include here those aims which relate to mental training as dis- 
tinguished from acquisition of certain specific skills discussed in the preceding 
section. Such training involves the development of certain more or less general 
characteristics and the formation of certain mental habits which, besides being 
directly applicable in the setting in which they are developed or formed are 
expected to operate also in more or less closely related fields—that is, to 
“transfer” to other situations. 


This mind training—this transfer value is, in the minds of most 
expert teachers of mathematics, the most valuable thing that may 
come from its study and yet some few years ago some of the lead- 
ing psychologists claimed, and they gave statistics to prove their 
claims, that there was so little transfer that it was practically nil. 
Now practically all psychologists agree that transfer is a valid aim 
of mathematics teaching. However they claim that the amount of 
transfer depends very largely upon the teaching. One who is inter- 
ested in this attitude on the part of our leading psychologists may 
substantiate the truth of the above statement by reading Chapter 1X 
of the Committee’s Report. There an investigator, Vivian Blair, re- 
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ports that the dominant note struck by about 24 of the leading psy- 
chologists of the country who answered and returned a certain ques- 
tionnaire sent them was that the amount of transfer depends upon 
the teaching. 

The truth of this statement being quite well established, the next 
question is, How should a teacher teach so as to get this valuable 
result? What should he do that is not always done in every math- 
ematics class room? What shall he emphasize in teaching boys and 
girls that will insure this mind training? How shall he conduct a 
recitation so that the ability to solve mathematical problems will trans- 
fer to solving problems not mathematical in character? How may he 
teach so as to develop habits of neatness, accuracy, the habit of taking 
a careful inventory of what is given and what is the question asked 
in solving any mathematical or non-mathematical problem. How 
shall he teach so that the habit of obedience to the laws of mathemat- 
ics will follow the pupil always and make him obedient to the laws of 
the state, the laws of nature and the laws of God? Can the teacher 
of mathematics aid the pupil in accuracy of statement and in concise- 
ness of both oral and written expression? Or must the acquisition 
of these values be left to chance alone as is done in so many math- 
ematics class rooms ? 

These are the values, the attainment of which, psychologists 
claim, depends so largely on the teaching. These are values that 
transcend the mere utilitarian value of high school mathematics. If 
these habits and attitudes can be fixed in the mental life of the boy 
and the girl they will become better members of society and more 
worthy members of ideal homes. These are values that every teacher 


of mathematics should have clearly in mind and for which every 


teacher should strive most earnestly. 

The question may then be appropriately asked, “What are the 
things a teacher may do to aid the pupil in securing these values?” 
At least some of these things will be now suggested. 

1. A teacher of mathematics must insist upon and aid the pupil 
in acquiring a genuine understanding of the underlying principles of 
the subject. It is axiomatic that there can be no transfer of knowl- 
edge, skills, habits or attitudes from one field to another where there 
are no knowledge, skills, habits or attitudes to transfer. The teacher 
should aid the pupil in this thorough mastery of the subject through 
careful explanation, adequate illustration, and through accurate, neat, 
concise work. The teacher should aid the pupil in building up right 
concepts in every possible way. Furthermore, adequate drill should 
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be given so that the process of assimilation will be completed. The 
teacher may assure himself of this mastery by frequent little quizzes 
and through tests of various kinds. These are indispensable parts of 
the technique of teaching. Nor can one over-emphasize that such 
tests should be given frequently. 

2. The teacher should do everything in his power to make the 
pupil cognizant of the disciplinary objectives of mathematics teach- 
ing. This is also true of the other objectives as well as the one here 
under discussion. So many teachers assume the attitude that high 
school pupils should study mathematics because it is in the course of 
study ; that to discuss with a group of high school pupils the reasons 
why they should study mathematics or the values to be derived from 
its study would be to cast their pearls before swine. They assume the 
attitude that the pupil is too immature to comprehend anything so 
deep as the values to be obtained from the study of mathematics ; 
that “Theirs not to answer why. Theirs but to do or die.” So into 
the slough of despond ride the millions of high school pupils who 
must take mathematics each year. Of course there are many 
high school teachers who themselves have such hazy notions of the 
values to be obtained from the study of mathematics that they are 
in no position to help high schol pupils to see them. The fact that 
high school pupils are interested in these values was proven to the 
writer last winter by a class of high school juniors who when asked 
to list the values to be derived from the study of mathematics gave 
twenty different values which appealed to them as being valid reasons 
for studying the subject. A group of university seniors who were 
taking a course in the materials and methods of mathematics teaching 
at the University of North Carolina pronounced this list a splendid 
one. This showed that these high school pupils understood why they 
were taking mathematics in high school. Furthermore the discussion 
by this high school class of the various reasons comprising this list, 
showed that they were not only interested in these reasons but that 
they understood their import. If high school pupils are expected to 
work for deferred values the least the teacher can do is to make those 
deferred values as clear and real as possible. Even a dog will dig 
hard when the quarry is real and near at hand. Just so will many 
boys or girls study diligently to master mathematics, even though 


difficult, if they can be brought to realize the values to be derived 


from its study. 
3. The teacher should strive to get the pupil to assume respon- 
sibility for the solution of his own problems and the accuracy of his 
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own results. In so many of our present day homes the pupil has no 
work that he must do, no responsibility that he must carry. The 
parents choose his clothes, his companions, his pastimes, his course 
of study, his food and even his vocation. The parents constitute the 
strong staff without which the pupil slumps in a shapeless heap be- 
cause he has never learned to assume responsibility for his own acts, 
or for the solution of his own problems. Here then is a chance to 
develop in the pupil that sense of responsibility by gradually with- 
drawing the support of the teacher and by insisting that the pupil 
stand on his own feet in the solution of his own mathematics prob- 
lems. Beside this in the solution of mathematical problems the pupil 
is compelled to weigh the facts set forth and to decide what con- 
ditions are given in the problem. In this process the pupil’s likes or 
wishes are eliminated because the problem is by its very nature im- 
personal. In the solution of the non-mathematical problem it is the 
duty of the teacher to emphasize the fact that the personal desires, 
emotions, likes and dislikes should not be allowed to bias the student 
in his decisions of what are facts in any given problem situation. 
Then the solution should be arrived at by logical steps for which valid 
reasons should be required as each step is taken. If this is pointed 
out to the pupil he should be able to see that it is necessary to solve 
non-mathematical problems in the same impersonal way that math- 
ematical problems are solved, on the basis of facts and reason rather 
than upon the basis of desires and emotions. 


(To be continued) 





Books and Reading 
Useful Bibliographies and Pamphlets for the School Librarian 
By Nora Beust 





New ScIENCE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


N cience in the World Today is the general subject of booklists on 
S 27 scientific subjects issued by the American Association for the 
advancement of science, o/c Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
1). C. Free to librarians and educational institutions upon request. 
Other associations and individuals may obtain a list on any one sub- 


ject by sending five cents in stamps or thirty cents for the complete set 


of lists. The first booklist includes titles that are introductory to all 
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of the main fields of science and give a general view or summary of 
the main facts of science. The books listed are of three general 
types, namely, authentic and interesting books for the general reader, 


introductory and readable treatises to supplement the general reading, 
and textbooks for ambitious amateurs or home students. The intro- 
ductory list is succeeded by the following twenty-six lists: The His- 


tory and Biography of Science; Exploring for Science ; Mathematics ; 
Astronomy ; Geology ; Wind and Weather ; Physics ; Chemistry ; The 
Microscope; Biology; Bacteriology; Botany; Wild Flowers; Ferns, 
Mosses and Fungi; Trees and Shrubs; Zodlogy; Animals; Birds; 
Insects ; Sea and Shore ; The Life of Inland Waters; Fishes and Rep- 
tiles ; Fossils ; Evolution and Heredity ; Anthropology and Ethnology ; 
The Teaching of Science. 

Not more than twenty-five books are given in each of the book- 
lists. The work of compiling the lists was done during the past two 
years under the direction of a special committee of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Careful consultation 
of specialists in all of the fields of science, librarians, and university 
professors codperated in the work. Due regard was also given to the 
popularity of each title among readers. Those books that were con- 
sidered especially worthy are starred. Each book included has a 
critically descriptive note plus information as to date, publisher and 
price. 

School librarians will find these lists invaluable. It is of interest 
to note for example that under the subject animal biographies such 
titles as: Animals Looking at You by Paul Eipper; Wild Animal Pets 
by W. L. and I. B. Finley; Wild Animals I Have Known by E. T. 
Seton and The Grizzly by E. A. Mills are included. That is, it is 
encouraging to note that many school libraries have been using the 
type of material that the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C. recommends. Please note, however, that not all of the books 
listed are appropriate for high school use. 


GEOGRAPHY MATERIAL AT SMALL Cost 


Miss Booth has again revised and brought up to date the useful 
pamphlet, Materials on Geography, which may be obtained free or at 
small cost, includes commercial products, industries, transportation, 
educational exhibits, addresses of firms loaning moving picture films 
and lantern slides, of companies manufacturing moving picture ma- 
chines and stereopticons, maps and globes. 

The booklet may be obtained by sending 50 cents in money order 

(Continued on page 173) 
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SUPERINTENDENT ALLEN’S ANALYSIS 

State Superintendent A. T. Allen lists the present “discouraging tendencies” 
with reference to education in North Carolina and the “encouraging attitudes” 
as follows: 

DIscOURAGING TENDENCIES 

1. The difficulty now being experienced in the effort to operate the schools 
on a depleted budget. 

2. Tendency in some quarters to place additional restrictions on school 
budgets at places which would seriously affect efficiency of the schools. 

3. Propaganda which has gone out from some source to the effect that the 
state has taken over the schools, now let it run them, which is for the purpose 
of limiting available funds. 

4. Many and divergent proposals being made to curtail certain activities 
regularly included in school programs. 

5. Suggestions that the extended term be eliminated. 
6. Suggestions to close the schools during the depression. 
ENCOURAGING ATTITUDES 

1. The splendid school attendance reported this year. 

2. The sacrifices parents are making to keep children in school. 

3. The hardships children must undergo in many cases in order to keep up 
with their school work and the tenacity with which they stick through to 
graduation. 

4. The slight falling off of school enrollment when the compulsory age is 
passed. 

5. The heroic efforts that are being put forth on every hand now to keep 
the schools open eight months. 

6. The refusal of people to vote off special school taxes. 

7. The willingness to assume new burdens for schools. 

8. Reduced friction in operation of the schools. 

9. The greater enrollment in Parent-Teacher associations with a finer spirit 
of codperation and a better understanding of the total school situation. 

10. The unanimity with which people of a community rally to the school 
when they see them endangered from any source whatsoever. 
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BOOKS AND READING 
(Continued from page 171) 
or draft to Miss Mary Josephine Booth, Librarian, State Teachers 
College, 1536 Fourth Street, Charleston, Illinois. 


VocaATIONAL GUIDANCE 

A series of fourteen leaflets called Careers with others to follow 
are being prepared in the Office of Education by Walter J. Green- 
leaf, specialist in higher education. The series is designed for use of 
high school and college students, orientation classes, guidance com- 
mittees, counsels, teachers and parents. The careers of law, med- 
icine, dentistry, journalism, librarianship, architectures, civil engi- 
neering, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, pharmacy, 
nursing, forestry, music, veterinary medicine have been completed. 

The contents include: a descriptive account of what each cover 
is; what preliminary education is required where professional train- 
ing is offered; the length and type of training; the college expenses 
of the students ; a bibliography of material where further information 
may be found and a list of schools by state plus rating, tuition and 
fees, enrollment and length of course. 

The leaflets may be obtained by writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each. 


THREE NEw AMERICAN LiBrary AssociATION PAMPHLETS 

A Handbook for Teacher Librarians: Prepared by an A. L. A. 
committee includes information under four sub-heads: 1. Books 
which includes an article on the importance of books; 100 children’s 
books the teacher-librarian should have read; 500 books for first 
purchase in an elementary school library ; 60 additional books for ad- 
vanced readers ; additional lists to aid in book selection; magazines 
for the children and for teacher and librarian. 2. The Librarian: 
Her Function which tells her recognized duties ; requirements which 
should not be made; suggested library activities with children. 
3. Technical Work gives specific directions in book ordering and re- 
ceiving ; preparing books for use; classifying, cataloging, shel f-listing 
and arranging; issuing and returning books. 4. Furniture, Equip- 
ment and Supplies explains minimum essentials; desirable additions 


and making over an old classroom into a library. American Library 
Association, 65c. 

Recreational Reading for Young People: Prepared by an A. L. A. 
committee the list includes 500 books for young people of high school 
age. The editors have included books for all types of readers with 
many reading interests. Both books of fiction and readable non-fic- 

(Continued on page 191) 
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The Science Column 
Conducted by C. E. Preston 





HE SCIENCE section meeting of the N. C. E. A. convention 
"Es Charlotte centered its attention largely upon the subject of 
museums as awakeners of interest and intelligent thought. Two of 
the speakers, Messrs. B. B. Brandt of Washington, N. C., and John 
W. Taylor of Raleigh, treated this subject from entirely different, 
though not opposite viewpoints, the former describing the work of 
boys in the Washington Field Museum, formerly the Bug House 
Laboratory, recently described in this column, and the latter bring- 
ing glimpses of the new museums of Germany, in which the attempt 
is made, through careful selection of materials and the use of work- 
ing models which can be handled and operated, to do really progres- 
sive education through visual means. This according to Mr. Taylor, 
is quite different from displaying heterogeneous collections in glass 
cases carefully removed from handling by the uninitiated. 

An interested group, too large for the room to accommodate, was 
present. Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 

President—Mr. John W. Taylor, Raleigh. 

Vice-President—Miss Carolina Powell, Salisbury. 

Secretary—Mr. A. B. Johnson, Dunn. 


OF particucar interest to science teachers of all grades is the re- 
cently published Thirty-first Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Volume I, “A Program for the Teaching of 
Science.” (Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 1932. 
Cloth, $2.50, paper, $1.75.) The committee responsible for its prep- 
aration is made up of men recognized as leaders in this field—Powers 
and Craig of Columbia, Downing of Chicago, Curtis of Michigan, 
Pieper of New York University, and Watkins of Missouri—and these 
have had the assistance of others hardly less outstanding. 

Very properly, the report assumes a judicial attitude with respect 
to science teaching problems in many fields rather than an attitude of 
finality; nevertheless it recognizes certain very definite trends and 
endorses a number of definite lines of progress. Among these are: 
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1. The establishment of a well-organized and graded course of 
science study extending from the first grade of elementary school to 
the junior college. 

2. The centering of science teaching round certain great prin- 
ciples and their effects upon human life and human thought, rather 
than presenting it on the older basis of classified subject matter. 

3. An increased breaking down of divisional lines between the 
sciences. 

4. The introduction into the lowest school grades of some of the 
great scientific principles in simple form, with provision for their 
fuller subsequent expansion, this to take the place of heterogeneous 
nature study work of a merely informational and stimulating type 
in the lower grades, the organization of which is left for maturer 
years. 

5. The straight facing of the fact that for many years to come 
the expense of individual laboratory work for every science pupil 
will make such work impossible in large numbers of schools, and a 
continuation of the search for other ways and means to secure equal 
results. This includes further attempts at evaluations of the outcomes 
of both individual laboratory work and the substitute methods 
suggested. 

A helpful part of the yearbook is that dealing with techniques for 
selecting and organizing content with relation to guiding principles 
in each science, illustrated by a treatment of typical units. 

It is probable that this compilation represents a step considerably 
beyond any thus far made in developing science teaching at elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. Its chief adverse critics seem to be in the 
ranks of nature study teachers, who apparently disagree on some 
points of psychology. It is perhaps true that if the science expe- 


riences presented to children in elementary classes were too narrowly 


limited by their closeness of relationship to a particular large principle 
then under discussion, an unnecessarily meager range of information 
about common things could possible result. How far this will be the 
actual outcome in any instance will doubtless depend largely upon the 
individual teacher. 
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TEACHING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

F AN ORGANIZED school library is to be used effectively, the 
I students must be taught something of the use of books and libra- 
ries. The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
recommends a course of at least twelve lessons. This instruction is 
usually given during the English period, and counts as two weeks’ 
work on the English grade. It may of course be presented during 
other class periods or as a course in itself. The question has been 
raised as to what topic should be discussed at each of these twelve 
meetings. There are a number of books and pamphlets which are 
most useful references in this connection. A few of them are named 
below. The outline included is suggestive especially where much or 
all the teaching must be done by the English teacher. The references 
appended are most helpful in enlarging each unit. This particular 


outline and references have been prepared with the fairly small high 


school in mind. 
I. Physical Make-up of the Library 
1. Rules for the individual library 
2. Aims of the library 
3. The book 
a. How to handle 
b. Make-up 
c. Printed parts 


II. Arrangement of Books—Classification 


1. Dewey-Decimal system 

000-099 General Reference 
. 100-199 Philosophy 
200-299 Religion 

300-399 Sociology 
400-499 Language 
500-599 Science 

. 600-699 Useful Arts 


Rmreanep 
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h. 700-799 Fine Arts 
i. 800-899 Literature 
j. 900-999 History 
k. F Fiction 
Each class is subdivided so that all books of a given 
subject have the same number, as 
910 Travel 
914 Travel in Europe 
914.4 Travel in France 
III. Encyclopedia 
1. Names 
2. Arrangement 
3. How to Use 
IV. Dictionary 
1. Purpose 
2. Arrangement 
3. Various Used 
See Funk and Wagnalls. Pamphlets on the New Standard Dic- 
tionary. Merriam Co. Pamphlets on the Merriam-Webster Diction- 
ary. A Dictionary Test. American Book Co. 


V. Special Reference Books 
1. Atlases and Geographical Aids 
2. Yearbooks and Statistical Reference Books 
3. Biographical Dictionaries 
4. Books of Quotations 
VI. Card Catalog 
1. Author References 
2. Title References 
3. Subject References 


VII. Special English reference material in own library 


VIII. Special History reference material in own library. 


IX. Magazines 
1. Titles and Types of Magazines to which the library 
subscribes 
2. How to use for reference 
X. Note Taking 
1. Directions for taking notes 
2. Short form notes 
3. Direct quotations 
4. References used 
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XI. Bibliography 
How to make 


ih. 
2. Value 
x 


Source of material 
XII. Test 
References 
Brown. Library Key. Wilson. 
Ingles and McCague. Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. 
Wilson. 
Laurence and Gilmount. The A. B. C. of Library Craft. Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rice. Lessons on the Use of Books and Libraries. Rand. 
Scripture and Greer. Find it Yourself. Wilson. 
6. Wilson. School Library Management. Wilson. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


PLANE GEOMETRY. Cowley. Silver Burdett and Co. Pp. XIl 
+ 368. 1932. List Price $1.40. 


This book is the latest addition to the family of plane geometries. There is 
an introductory chapter of 66 pages. The material of this chapter is designed 
to give the pupil correct geometric concepts and prepare him for demonstrative 
geometry. This is accomplished through good illustrations, the definition of 
terms to be used in the near future, the development and statement of the 
axioms, certain preliminary theorems proved algebraically or intuitively and 
certain construction problems the proof of which is left until a later time. 

In the preparation of this book the author has taken great care to make it 
conform to certain standards. It conforms to the standard established by the 
National Committee on Mathematics Requirements, the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board and the New York State syllabus. She also stated clearly in 
the Preface, the theorems, exercises et cetera in the book constituting these 
respective requirements so that the teacher may take them into account in his 
teaching. She has also attempted to aid the teacher in meeting the individual 
differences of pupils by suggesting the material for a minimum, a medium and 
a maximum course. Such aids as the above should be of great value to all 
geometry teachers and especially to those who have had little or no experience. 

Beside the usual theorems this book contains a wealth of exercises. These 
exercises contain many which show the practical application of geometry to 
every day life. After almost every theorem is found a number of exercises to 
fix in the mind of the pupil, the principles involved in the theorem and to show 
him its application, At the end of each of the five books there are more exer- 
cises. The solution of these develop initiative in choosing from the material 
already proved that which will enable the pupil to prove the exercise. The 
summaries and reviews at the end of each book are unusually good. The ob- 
jective tests also placed at the end of each book are worthy of special mention. 
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This book is teachable and is logically as well as psychologically arranged. 
It contains very little history of geometry although it contains a number of 
pictures to illustrate how geometry permeates both nature and architecture. 
The process of analysis has not been highly developed although a “discussion” 
is given to aid the pupil in discovering the proof of the various theorems. The 
book has many things to commend it and should be well received by math- 
ematics teachers.—H. F. M. 


Science Cusp Manuat. By C. L. Exelby and L. B. Gambill. Na- 
tional Club Manual Co., Lansing, Mich. 1931. Pp. 92. $.75. 


This has four parts: (1) statement of objectives and suggestions for organ- 
izing and carrying on club activities; (2) twenty-five general science programs 
in some detail; (3) twenty titles each for programs in the special sciences, 
biology, physics, chemistry; (4) bibliography, none too full, including texts on 
clubs, suggestive magazine articles, science plays. Simply and briefly written 
for use by a club program committee, it may render considerable help if not 
followed too mechanically. A number of interesting contests are described.— 


CG &. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE ASSIGNMENT. By Gerald Alan Yoakum. 
The Macmillan Company. 1932. Price 


In the Preface of this book, Dr. Yoakum clearly states the purpose upon 
which the volume is built. He says, “This book deals with one phase of the 
teaching cycle only—that which has to do with the planning of instruction, 
proposal of activities to pupils, and the organizing of systematic attacks upon 
the independent study of specific problems.” This purpose is very ably carried 
out. The basic principles upon which good assignments are built are carefully 
set up and then applied to the various types of modern teaching, such as the 
Dalton plan, the group-study plan, the mastery technique. Illustrative assign- 
ments are given and their value discussed. Results of research are cited. At 
the end, of each chapter there are some suggestive problems given and there 
could be no more interesting task than that of really studying out these prob- 
lems in order to see what types of activities would be involved in their solution. 
The scope of the book is broad in that it deals with the problem of the assign- 
ment in the elementary school, secondary school and in the college and univer- 
sity. In some of these phases the treatment is suggestive rather than detailed. 
The last chapter entitled, “Evaluating the Assignment,” is worthy of very care- 
ful study by any teacher who wishes to improve her technique in making assign- 
ments. The list of supplementary readings is carefully worked out and an- 
notated.—Mary B. Brooks. 


DiIRECTED OBSERVATION AND TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
William L. Wrinkle and Winfield D. Armentrout. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1932. Price $2.50. 


Teacher-training institutions have long recognized the right of a student- 
teacher to a preliminary program of training which will gradually introduce 
her to the complete activity of teaching. Such a complex activity as teaching 
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requires an analytical study of the various phases in order to develop an in- 
telligent understanding and effective skill in the performance of the whole. 
Here is a method of approach which selects prominent teaching activities and 
really gives the prospective teacher a sound and clear answer to each before 
inducting her into the complete activity of teaching. None can doubt such a 
sound educational procedure. Each chapter is given over to a discussion of 
one of the prominent activities of teaching. This activity is reduced to minor 
or sub-problems. The authors then include a set of educational terms most 
commonly used in connection with the activity, a group of objective tests for 
study purposes, a directed observation task relating to the activity, and lastly, 
an excellent list of supplementary readings. A careful examination of the 
volume leaves the reader satisfied that here is at last an unusual program for 
training the pre-service teacher in the observation, analytical study, and evalua- 
tion of teaching activities. The book presents the sort of treatment of the 
vital task of teacher-training that ought to constitute an important part in the 
program of teacher-training institutions throughout the country. Such an or- 
ganized course of instruction for prospective secondary teachers is new and 
the text should be received with enthusiasm by persons interested in the train- 
ing of the future high school teachers of America.—O. E. Micute. 


PRINCIPLES OF SEcoNDARY Epucation. By Philip W. L. Cox and 
Forrest E. Long. D.C. Heath and Co. 1932. Pp. VIII + 620. 


This book, a 1932 publication, has just recently come from the press. It is 
designed for use by present and prospective teachers in secondary schools. It 
also will be of value in elementary teacher training courses in colleges. 

In this volume an excellent choice of material has been brought together in 
twenty-five fundamental principles of secondary education, in as many chap- 
ters; each carefully worded, explained in detail, and applied to practical con- 
ditions with great skill. 

In Part I is found a brief discussion of the American high school as a so- 
cial institution, its origin and growth. In Part II the discussion centers around 
the biological and psychological facts concerning the adolescent youth, includ- 
ing the application of the laws of learning, levels and types of intelligence and 
aptitudes of pupils, transfer of learning, and the biological, social, and emotional 
characteristics of youth. In Part III is a clear presentation of the theory of 
modern curriculum construction and student activities in the secondary schools 
as comprising all the activities of the school which prepare children for par- 
ticipation in social life and for the highest degree of self-adjustment to group 
life. Teachers are reminded that there are additional educational institutions 
that are functioning in the lives of the pupils and the schools should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of coérdinating its activities with those of other 
desirable institutions of the community. Pupil guidance and its importance is 
touched on briefly in Principle XIX. Part IV is a scholarly presentation of 
the changing conceptions of secondary education; the aims of the high school 
in its relation to the life of the individual and to society; the importance and 
means by which the public can be kept behind the school, and finally a look 
into the future of education in the light of the past. 

This volume is built on the accepted principles of education and should be 
on the reference shelf of every teacher training institution and available for 
use by teachers in every secondary school.—W. P. Younc. 
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PIONEERS OF WOMEN’s EDUCATION IN THE UNITED States. By 
Willystine Goodsell. McGraw-Hill Book Co. Price $2.25. 


This book is very useful and helpful to instructors in the history of educa- 
tion in colleges and as a reference book for those who are interested in higher 
education of women. It is, moreover, a very inspirational book to those who 
desire to render their services in the realm of education. 

The writer deals not only with the biographies of these pioneers, Emma 
Willard, Catherine Beecher, and Mary Lyon, but also reproduces selected sig- 
nificant writings of these women. Emma Willard, an educator and builder of 
higher education of women, did her service in New England. Catherine 
Beecher was a pioneer of education in the West. Mary Lyon, pioneer of col- 
lege education for women, was the founder of Mount Holyoke. Each con- 
tributed her share in the improvement cf educational methods, of health and 
happiness, and of teachers’ training. To all of these pioneers the ultimate aim 
of education was religious; the immediate aims were to prepare better teachers, 
wives, and mothers. 

These biographies and writings deserve much thought and consideration. 
Goodsell has rendered a distinct service in making the inspirational stories of 
these pioneers available to both teachers and the general public—Mary Kwel. 


MopERN PsyCHOLOGIEs AND Epucation. By Clarence E. Ragsdale. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. 


Ragsdale’s Modern Psychologies and Education is an impartial comparison 
of the outstanding schools of psychology today, showing the fundamental 
points of agreement and disagreement in these fields as they relate to the major 
problems of education. Difference of opinion is not overemphasized, but rather 
the essential unity of the several fields of psychology is shown to exist. The 
first half of this book deals with psychological theories underlying education, 
while the last half takes up current educational problems viewed in the light of 
modern educational psychologies. 

There are many more or less well defined points of view in modern psy- 
chologies and some violence to the facts may be possible from a too concise 
unification of schools. Yet Professor Ragsdale appears to have succeeded, for 
economy in thinking, with his classified treatment. Three of the more important 
schools—Structuralism, Functionalism, and Behaviorism (or objective psychol- 
ogy) have a close historical and theoretical relationship which have dominated 
psychological interest in America during the twentieth century. A fourth 
school—purposive psychology—has fewer adherents, but makes appeal to adults 
as opposed to the materialistic and mechanistic tendencies in the first three 
named schools. Psycho-Analysis, an importation from Europe, has grown out 
of the study of nervous and mental disorders, and is popular among psy- 
chiatrists and social workers. The most recent psychological system is the 
Gestalt psychology introduced from Germany in the last decade. Gestalt psy- 
chology is characterized by opposition to the analytical procedures of the other 
psychological schools. 

“This book can be heartily commended to those who wish to make a survey 
of contemporary psychologies as expounded by their leading exponents, and 
also to those who are charged with the care and culture of the young and who 
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are seeking for guidance from those who, it is believed, understand human 
nature and know how to shape it one way or another according to the aims, 
ideals, and wishes of teachers, social workers, and all others who have any- 
thing to do in moulding the lives of the younger generation.”"—Joun E. 
MANNING. 


SECONDARY EpucATION IN THE UNitep States. By William A. 

Smith. The Macmillan Co. 1932. Price $2.50. 

The book is written in an interesting, clear and easy understandable form. It 
is comprehensive, stimulating and offers information, facts and ideas without 
trying to convince the reader to the author’s point of view. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the historical background of sec- 
ondary education in the United States based on the economic, social and polit- 
ical changes effecting the growth and expansion of the secondary school. The 
book covers briefly yet comprehensively the conditions and present outstanding 
characteristics of secondary schools in other countries. The scope and func- 
tions of secondary education are clearly and interestingly discussed in terms of 
the aptitudes, attitudes, characteristics and needs of the high school pupil bear- 
ing on the changes peculiar to the adolescent. The types of modern methods 
of teaching are surveyed from the standpoint of scientific curriculum making, 
which are organized on the objectives of secondary education and adapted to 
the experiences and activities of the pupils. The practices and trends of the 
junior and senior high school curriculum is linked with that of the junior col- 
lege and discussed from conditions and overlapping phases considered in bridg- 
ing the gap between them. The author explains the current attitudes toward 
the extra curricular practices and tendencies; the relation to the curriculum and 
its place in the modern school, and evaluates the outstanding components and 
principles underlying the most important ones. There is given in a clear, con- 
cise and very understandable way the changing conceptions in methods of teach- 
ing by contrasting the old régime where the teacher was the center of things 
to that of the present day idea of making the pupil the center around which 
to build a challenge, to guide and stimulate creative responses.—J. H. Worx- 
MAN, 


BOOKS AND READING 
(Continued from page 173) 
tion have been included. There is a brief note with each title suggest- 
ing the nature of the book. The notes were included to help young 
people to discover new interests for themselves. The make-up of the 
pamphlet is such that students will be easily attracted to it in their 
search for wider reading. American Library Association, 50c. 

The Superintendent Makes a Discovery: The answer to the rural 
school reading problem by Lucile F. Fargo. A popular description of 
what country library service may mean to rural schools. If your 
school library service is inadequate, if you hope to improve the serv- 
ice you are receiving, or if you think that you are receiving the best 
service that can be had, you will want to read and study this booklet. 
One copy may be obtained free by writing to the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Addi- 
tional copies ten cents. 
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Over 500 pages, printed in large type. Size 514° x 8%”. 
500 pages, p ge typ 57 p 


Price $3.00 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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The New Encyclopaedia 
BRITANNICA 


The New 14th Edition of the Britannica is the only 
encyclopaedia of its authority and content available. 


At the new low price—the lowest at which it has 
ever been possible to offer the 14th Edition—it is the 
least expensive encyclopaedia of its character you can 
buy. 

EASY TO OWN 


56-PAGE FREE $5 DOWN, $5 A MONTH 


KLET ‘ 
BOO ; Under our easy plan of payment, only $5 down 
a a te is required to bring the set to your home for im 
. e y » : ° 
free by return mail a large ™ediate use. The balance is payable in a few 
beautiful 56-page booklet, monthly instalments of $5 or more. 
rich with 














color plates, 
cam >t “ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
pages. It 342 Madison Ave., New York City 1 H.S.J. V2 
contains a Please send me, by return mail, without obliga- 
description tion, your 56-page illustrated booklet with color plates 
of the Bri- and maps from the new Britannica, and low price 
tannica and offer representing a saving of many dollars. 
details of 
the new N 
low prices. BIMNC 20.00.20. ccccccccccccccccccesecsesccecce 
Send for it 
today. No I isatniescensncnnne 
obligation. 

a State. 











SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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WORSERIES 


unny spring days and blazing mid-summer hours 
create an ardent desire for shade. On the cam- 
pus or courtyard, around public buildings or 
private homes, shade trees are necessary—in fact 
indispensable. 


ye George Washington anniversary makes me- 

morial trees peculiarly appropriate this year. 
And may we add that they should, so far as pos- 
sible, be American trees. Oaks and maples are 
commended as sturdy, healthy, long-lived, dis- 
tinctly American, and in varieties to give liberal 
selection. To these may be added the American 
Ash, and the majestic American Elm—a noble 
tree in any landscape. 


School and college grounds have never received 
adequate attention. Many have no trees or 
shrubs; others boast only a few trees planted by 
loyal classes. Yet no public grounds are more 
deserving. The cost of landscaping is so small 
that it cannot be considered a deterrent. 


7 we invite correspondence with Direc- 

tors, Principals, and others interested in modern- 
izing the grounds as well as the buildings. A 
conference can be arranged at a convenient time, 
and plans discussed. Our landscape department 
is at your service. 


NURSERIES 
INC. 


POMONA, NORTH CAROLINA 











